IN THE WILTSHIRE AND SWINDON CORONER’S COURT 


BEFORE THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE BARONESS HALLETT DBE 


IN THE MATTER OF THE INQUEST TOUCHING THE DEATH OF DAWN 
STURGESS 


WRITTEN SUBMISSIONS OF COUNSEL TO THE INQUEST 
FOR THE PRE-INQUEST HEARING ON 30 MARCH 2021 


Introduction 


1. 


This is the first pre-inquest review (“PIR”) hearing for the inquest into the death 
of Ms Dawn Sturgess, who died on 8" July 2018. Baroness Hallett (“the 
Coroner”) has been nominated by the Lord Chief Justice and appointed by the 
Chief Coroner to conduct the inquest, pursuant to paragraph 3 of Schedule 10 to 
the Coroners and Justice Act 2009 (“the 2009 Act”). These submissions are 
intended: (a) to set out the procedural history of the inquest; (b) to provide an 
update on police investigations; and (c) to set out our preliminary position on a 


range of procedural issues. 


Factual Background 
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Dawn Sturgess was a 44-year old woman living in Salisbury in Wiltshire. On 30" 
June 2018 she was given a bottle of what appeared to be perfume by her partner, 
Charlie Rowley, and sprayed herself with it. Subsequent testing established that 
the bottle in fact contained Novichok, a military-grade nerve agent. Ms Sturgess 
collapsed at the scene of the incident in Muggleton Road, Amesbury, and was 
taken to the Salisbury District Hospital by ambulance. On 5" July 2018 a 


diagnosis of Novichok poisoning was recorded in the medical notes. Dawn 


Sturgess never regained consciousness. She was pronounced dead in hospital on 


8" July 2018. 


Some four months before Dawn Sturgess’ death, on 4" March 2018, Sergei 
Skripal and Yulia Skripal had been poisoned by Novichok in Salisbury. Two 
Russian nationals, Alexander Petrov and Ruslan Boshirov, had travelled from 
Russia to the United Kingdom at the beginning of March 2018. They visited 
Salisbury on the day of the poisoning. The UK Government believes that those 
two individuals are intelligence officers from the Russian military intelligence 
service (“GRU”), that the Novichok originated in Russia, and that the two men 
were seeking to kill Mr Skripal who is a former GRU officer. Police inquiries 
have led to charges, including charges of attempted murder, being brought against 
Mr Petrov and Mr Boshirov. There is evidence that Ms Sturgess was poisoned by 


the same chemical that was used against the Skripals. 


The Purpose of the Inquest 


4. 


A coroner is a public official charged with investigating deaths, including violent 
deaths and deaths of unknown cause. As part of their investigations, coroners 
conduct inquest hearings. Coroners’ investigations and inquests are governed by 
legislation: the 2009 Act; the Coroners (Investigations) Regulations 2013; and the 
Coroners (Inquests) Rules 2013 (“the Rules”). The purpose of an inquest is to 
establish the answers to four important but limited questions: who the deceased 
was; and when, where and how the person came by their death (see the 2009 Act, 
section 5). At an inquest hearing, witnesses are called to give evidence regarding 
those questions. At the end of the hearing, a determination is made and recorded 
in the Record of Inquest. After the inquest, the Coroner may, if appropriate, make 
a Prevention of Future Deaths report to identify matters of concern to the relevant 


authorities (see paragraph 7 of Schedule 5 to the 2009 Act). 


An inquest serves as a public investigation to determine the truth. Evidence 


regarding the circumstances of the death of the deceased is heard and read, and 


the process ends with factual conclusions as to how the person died. It is a fact- 
finding inquiry by the Coroner with or without a jury, in which Interested Persons 


(“IPs”) participate, rather than an adversarial process conducted between parties. 


6. An inquest is not a method of apportioning guilt or blame. There are no parties, no 
indictment, no prosecution, no defence and it is not a civil or criminal trial. 
Indeed, the law prohibits an inquest determination from appearing to determine 
any question of criminal liability of a named person or any question of civil 
liability at all. However, inquests can and do resolve important and controversial 


issues. ! 


The Procedural History 
Dawn Sturgess’ Death 

T7. Dawn Sturgess died on 8™ July 2018 at the Salisbury District Hospital. Her 
Majesty’s Senior Coroner for Wiltshire and Swindon, Mr David Ridley (“the 
Senior Coroner”) was notified of her death on the same day and commenced an 


investigation pursuant to section 1(1) of the 2009 Act. 


Post-Mortem Examination 

8. On 17" July 2018, Professor Guy Rutty MBE, a Home Office Registered Forensic 
Pathologist conducted an independent post-mortem examination. He was 
accompanied by Dr Phillip Lumb, also an independent Home Office Registered 
Forensic Pathologist. Professor Rutty’s Post-Mortem Report of 29'" November 
2018 records the cause of death as Ia Post cardiac arrest hypoxic brain injury and 


intracerebral haemorrhage; Ib Novichok toxicity. 


Opening of the Investigation for the Inquest 
9. On 19" July 2018, the inquest into the death of Dawn Sturgess was formally 
opened and adjourned by the Senior Coroner, pending a PIR hearing which was 


initially listed for 16" January 2019. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


However, following correspondence with the Crown Prosecution Service (“the 
CPS”), on 15" October 2018, the Senior Coroner suspended the investigation 
pursuant to paragraph 1(2)(a) of Schedule 1 to the 2009 Act, that is, where a 
prosecuting authority requests the Coroner to suspend the investigation on the 
ground that a person may be charged with a homicide offence involving the death 
of the deceased. The investigation was further suspended following further 
correspondence and for the same reasons on 25" March 2019, until 10am on 


Friday 18" October 2019. 


A PIR hearing was due to be heard upon resumption of the investigation on 18" 
October 2019 and so, having notified the CPS of his intention to undertake 
preparatory work, on 19" September 2019, the Senior Coroner wrote to all 
potentially interested persons providing a Notice of PIR hearing and setting out 


his preliminary views. Submissions from IPs were invited. 


The Senior Coroner’s Ruling 

On 20" December 2019, the Senior Coroner issued a written ruling in which he 
made decisions on the engagement of Article 2 of the European Convention on 
Human Rights (“ECHR”) and the scope of the inquest, although he said that he 


would keep matters under review. 


In relation to Article 2 ECHR, the Senior Coroner ruled that Article 2 was not 
engaged either on the basis of an arguable breach of the operational (or ‘Osman’) 
duty by UK authorities, or on the basis of an arguable breach of the positive duty 
by Russian state agents. As to the former, the Senior Coroner concluded that 
there was no arguable case that, prior to Ms Sturgess’ death, UK authorities knew 
or ought to have known of the existence of a real and immediate risk to her life 
from the criminal acts of third parties, and failed to take measures within the 


scope of their powers which, judged reasonably, might have been expected to 


For a recent discussion of the purpose of an inquest see R (Hambleton) v Coroner for the 
Birmingham Inquests (1974) [2019] 1 WLR 3417 at [46]-[50]. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


avoid that risk. As to the latter, the Senior Coroner rejected the argument that the 
investigative obligation under Article 2 entails an obligation to investigate the 
actions of a foreign state or agents of that state. In other words, on the facts of 
this case, the UK is not required to conduct an Article 2 investigation into the 


arguable breach by the Russian State of Dawn Sturgess’ right to life. 


In relation to scope, the Senior Coroner ruled that the inquest would consider the 
acts and omissions of the two Russian nationals, Mr Petrov and Mr Boshirov, and 
whether any act or omission by them or either of them may have caused or 
contributed to Ms Sturgess’ death. This would include investigating how the 
Novichok came to Salisbury. He ruled that he would investigate who was 
responsible for Ms Sturgess’ death provided that that issue was limited to the acts 
and omissions of Mr Petrov and Mr Boshirov. He decided, however, that the 
inquest would not investigate whether any other members of the Russian state 
were responsible for Ms Sturgess’ death and would not investigate the source of 
the Novichok that appears to have killed her. The Senior Coroner ruled that the 
issue of whether appropriate medical care was provided to Ms Sturgess would be 


within scope. 


Judicial Review 

By a Claim Form dated 17" March 2020, Dawn Sturgess’ daughter and father 
challenged the Senior Coroner’s decision not to investigate the responsibility of 
Russian officials other than Mr Petrov and Mr Boshirov for Ms Sturgess’ death, 


or the source of the Novichok. 


The Claim was heard before Bean LJ and Lewis J on 14" and 15" July 2020, and 
judgment was handed down on 24" July 2020. The Divisional Court rejected 
what was Ground 2 of the Claim, holding that the Senior Coroner was correct in 
ruling that the requirements of Article 2 ECHR did not oblige him to carry out an 
investigation into the responsibility of Russian agents or the Russian state for the 


death of Dawn Sturgess. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


However, the Divisional Court allowed Ground 1 of the Claim, that the Senior 
Coroner’s reasoning under domestic law for his decision not to investigate wider 
Russian responsibility was flawed. The Divisional Court therefore quashed the 
Senior Coroner’s ruling on scope. Its reasoning in this regard may be summarised 


as follows. 


First, the Court held that investigating the source of the Novichok and whether 
Messrs Petrov and Boshirov were acting under the direction of others either in 
London or in Russia, would not be a process designed to lead to a determination 
(as opposed to an investigation) of criminal liability, that is, a question which 


section 10(2)(a) of the 2009 Act prohibits the inquest from determining. 


Second, noting that a conclusion of unlawful killing was permitted even where 
there was only one possible candidate, the Divisional Court held that section 
10(2)(b) of the 2009 Act which prohibits determination of any question of civil 
liability, did not prohibit the investigation of the question of whether Messrs 
Petrov and Boshirov had used Novichok in the attack on the Skripals or had 
discarded the perfume bottle, nor the responsibility of Messrs Petrov and 
Boshirov, their alleged co-conspirators, directors or employers, or officials so 


senior they would be said to embody the Russian Federation itself. 


Third, in terms of remoteness, the Court was not persuaded that the time lapse of 
four months between 4 March 2018 and 30 June 2018 made the issue of possible 
foreign state involvement too remote, as both incidents involved Novichok and 
the second was a consequence of the first. The Court also held that the fact that 
the intended target of the attack was Mr Skripal and not Ms Sturgess was not a 
sufficient basis for excluding evidence of the activities of every Russian state 


actor other than Petrov and Boshirov (including the “third man” allegedly 


R (GS) v Wiltshire and Swindon Senior Coroner [2020] 1 WLR 4889. 
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21: 


22: 


23. 


operating in London), still less for excluding evidence about the source of the 


Novichok, on the basis of remoteness. 


Appointment and Role of the Coroner and the Inquest Legal Team 

A coroner is an independent judicial office holder acting on behalf of the Crown 
to investigate the cause and circumstances of violent or unnatural deaths, or 
sudden deaths of unknown cause. Coroners are appointed by the local authority 
for their district, but they are not local authority employees and are independent of 


both local and central government. 


In these inquests, the Coroner, a retired judge of the Court of Appeal, has assumed 
responsibility for the coronial investigations and inquest from the Senior Coroner 
following her nomination by the Lord Chief Justice and appointment by the Chief 
Coroner, pursuant to paragraph 3 of Schedule 10 of the 2009 Act. 


The Coroner has instructed Andrew O’Connor QC and Francesca Whitelaw as 
Leading and Junior Counsel to the Inquest (“CTT”), and Fieldfisher LLP (led by 
Martin Smith) as Solicitors to the Inquest (“STI”). Together, CTI and STI 
comprise the Inquest Legal Team (“ILT”). Counsel and Mr Smith each hold DV 
security clearance. We emphasise that the role of the Inquest Legal Team is an 
entirely independent one. Our role is to assist the Coroner in the conduct of these 
proceedings in a neutral and nonpartisan way. At this early stage, that is a role 
which we discharge by making submissions from an independent perspective on 


the law and the manner in which the investigation should be conducted. 


Issues for Pre-Inquest Review 


24. 


We propose to address the following issues at this PIR hearing: 
e Introductory matters 
e Interested Persons 
e Scope 
e Disclosure 


e Inquest or Public Inquiry? 


e Administrative and logistical arrangements including timing and location 


Interested Persons 


23: 


26. 


The Coroner may designate individuals, organisations or public bodies as IPs for 
the inquest. This gives rights of participation in the proceedings, including the 
right to receive disclosure of documents under Part 3 of the Rules and the right to 


examine witnesses (either directly or through a lawyer) under rule 19. 


Section 47(2) of the 2009 Act identifies which categories of individual or 
organisation are entitled to be recognised as IPs in an inquest. It provides as 


follows: 


“Interested person’, in relation to a deceased person or an investigation or 


inquest under this Part into a person’s death, means — 


(a) a spouse, civil partner, partner, parent, child, brother, sister, grandparent, 
grandchild, child of a brother or sister, stepfather, stepmother, half-brother or 


half-sister; 
(b) a personal representative of the deceased; 


(c) a medical examiner exercising functions in relation to the death of the 


deceased; 
(d) a beneficiary under a policy of insurance issued on the life of the deceased; 
(e) the insurer who issued such a policy of insurance; 


(f) a person who may by any act or omission have caused or contributed to the 


death of the deceased, or whose employee or agent may have done so; 
(g) in a case where the death may have been caused by— 


(i) an injury received in the course of an employment, or 


27. 


(ii) a disease prescribed under section 108 of the Social Security 
Contributions and Benefits Act 1992 (c. 4) (benefit in respect of prescribed 


industrial diseases, etc), 


a representative of a trade union of which the deceased was a member at the time 


of death; 
(h) a person appointed by, or representative of, an enforcing authority; 


(i) where subsection (3) applies [i.e. where a homicide offence may have been 


committed involving the death of the deceased], a chief constable; 


(j) where subsection (4) applies [i.e. where the service equivalent of a homicide 
offence may have been committed involving the death of the deceased], a Provost 


Marshal; 


(k) where subsection (5) applies [i.e. where the death of the deceased is or has 
been the subject of a managed or independent investigation by the Independent 
Office for Police Conduct], the [Director General of the Independent Office for 
Police Conduct] ; 


(l) a person appointed by a Government department to attend an inquest into the 
death or to assist in, or provide evidence for the purposes of, an investigation into 


the death under this Part; 


(m) any other person who the senior coroner thinks has a sufficient interest. 


Those persons or bodies falling within categories (2)(a) to (1) above are entitled to 
IP status. Subsection (2)(m) gives the Coroner discretion to recognise any other 
person or body based on sufficiency of interest in the inquest. When exercising 


this discretion, the Coroner will take into account: 


(i) Whether or not the application has a “reasonable and substantial interest” in 
the inquest; 
(ii) Whether or not the applicant has a concern to intervene which is genuinely 


directed to the proper scope of the inquiry; 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


(ii) Whether the applicant has any close similarity with any of the categories of 


person who are required to be recognised as interested persons.’ 


In these inquest proceedings, the Senior Coroner previously designated the 
following as IPs: 

e The Family of Dawn Sturgess; 

e Charlie Rowley; 

e Alesandr Petrov; 

e Ruslan Boshirov; 


e The Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


We submit that, as a freshly appointed coroner who is taking over these 
proceedings at an early stage, and making her own decision on scope in light of 
the Divisional Court’s Ruling, it would be appropriate for the Coroner to make 
fresh rulings on interested person status. To that end, we propose that the Coroner 
invites submissions from anyone seeking to obtain or to maintain IP status, to 
indicate (a) the relevant subsection of s47(2) under which application is made; and 
(b) reasons for the application. The Coroner will then make a fresh ruling 


regarding IPs for the inquest. 


We make the following preliminary and non-exhaustive submissions concerning 


designation of IPs in this inquest: 


See R v HM Coroner for the Southern District of Greater London, Ex Parte Driscoll 
(1995) 159 JP 45; R v Coroner of the Queen’s Household, Ex Parte Al Fayed (1999) 58 
BMLR 205; Re Northern Ireland Human Rights Commission [2002] HRLR 35 at [32]; R 
(Southall Black Sisters) v HM Coroner for West Yorkshire [2002] EWHC 1914 Admin at 
[48]ff; R (Platts) v South Yorkshire Coroner [2008] EWHC 2502 (Admin). Although 
these authorities concerned the statutory predecessor to section 47(2)(m), the principles 
they remain generally applicable: see Jervis on Coroners (14th ed.) at [8-24] to [8-28]. 
See also the ruling of Hallett LJ in the London Bombings Inquests following the hearings 
of 26-30 April 2010, at [119-136]: 

http://7julyinquests.independent. gov.uk/docs/orders/dec-april-2010.pdf. 
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Members of Dawn Sturgess’ Family (her father, mother, daughter and 
sons) who fall within the scope of s47(2)(a) are entitled to designation as 


IPs. 


Charlie Rowley, as the partner of Dawn Sturgess, falls within s47(2)(a) 


and so is entitled to designation as an IP. 


The Chief Constable of Wiltshire is entitled to IP status by virtue of 


s47(2)(i) since the death took place in his force area. 


. The following police forces may be accorded IP status based on 
sufficiency of interest (s47(2)(m)) by reason of their involvement in the 
emergency response and investigations following the death but are invited 
to set out any application in writing: 
i. The Chief Constable of Thames Valley Police (as being 
responsible for Counter-Terrorism Policing South East); 
ii. The Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police (as being 


responsible for SO15 Counter-Terrorism Command). 


The South Western Ambulance Service may be accorded IP status based 
on sufficiency of interest (s47(2)(m)) as SWAS personnel attended the 
scene and were centrally involved in providing emergency medical 


treatment. 


The Salisbury NHS Foundation Trust may be accorded IP status based on 
sufficiency of interest (s47(2)(m)) given its role in the care and treatment 


of Dawn Sturgess. 


. The Government Legal Department has been instructed to act in this 
inquest, and in our submission a number of Departments and agencies of 
Government are likely to have a proper interest justifying IP status 


pursuant to s47(2)(m) (and in some cases, potentially s47(2)(1)), including 
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31. 


the Secretary of State for the Home Department (“SSHD”); the Secretary 
of State for Foreign, Commonwealth and Development Affairs; the 
security and intelligence agencies; the Cabinet Office; the Department for 
the Environment, Food and Rural Affairs; Public Health England (and/or 
more specifically, Public Health England Porton Down), which is an 
executive agency of the Department of Health and Social Care (““DHSC”); 
the Defence Science and Technology Laboratory (“DSTL”), an executive 
agency of the Ministry of Defence. Any application should be addressed 
fully in writing. If an application is made by a particular government 
department or minister to act as an IP in a representative capacity for other 
branches of government, it would be useful if the application could specify 


the other branches of government involved. 


. Wiltshire County Council may be accorded IP status based on sufficiency 


of interest (s47(2)(m). 


By correspondence dated 28" January 2021, the CPS has indicated to the 
Coroner that it does not seek IP status at this stage but will assist with the 


proceedings as required. 


Alesandr Petrov and Ruslan Boshirov may be entitled to IP status pursuant 
to s47(2)(f). However, whilst these individuals were previously 
designated as IPs by the Senior Coroner, unlike all other IPs previously so 
designated, they have not responded to correspondence or participated in 


the proceedings to date. 


Whilst there may be arguments that an applicant may be entitled to IP status by 
reference to s47(2)(f) (potential responsibility for the death) as well as on the 
ground put forward, we submit that it is unnecessary for the Coroner to engage in 
what may be complex and controversial questions where an organisation or 


individual has a clear claim to IP status on other grounds. 
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32: 


In our submission, it is appropriate for the Coroner to review all applications for 
IP status and to rule on whether existing designations should be maintained or 


removed, and on any fresh designations, at and/or following the PIR. 


Scope / disclosure: preliminary 


33. 


34. 


Scope 


35. 


36. 


37. 


As in any inquest, there will be a close relationship in these proceedings between 
issues of scope and disclosure. IPs will no doubt wish to make submissions to the 
Coroner as to the detailed scope of the investigation once the Coroner has 
disclosed relevant documents to them. However, it is not possible (or at least not 
desirable) for the Coroner to begin the task of making disclosure requests to 
governmental and other organisations until a provisional / outline ruling has been 
given on the intended scope of the investigation. Itis in any event necessary to 


review the question of scope following the Divisional Court proceedings. 


We therefore propose that preliminary submissions regarding the proposals we 
have made on scope (see below) should be made to the Coroner at this stage. The 
Coroner can then give a ruling on scope that will be used to inform disclosure 
requests by the Coroner. We anticipate that the ruling will be pitched at a 
relatively high level of generality, and that it will be necessary to hear further 


submissions as to detailed lines of inquiry in due course. 


We have referred above to the Senior Coroner’s ruling on scope and to the 
Divisional Court proceedings in which that ruling was quashed. We submit that it 


is appropriate for the Coroner to reconsider the entire issue of scope afresh. 


We make two preliminary observations. 


First, at least as things stand, Article 2 ECHR is not engaged in these proceedings. 


There has been no challenge to the Senior Coroner’s ruling that, on the facts as 
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they are presently understood, Article 2 is not engaged on an Osman basis (see 
paragraph 13 above).* This is a matter that will of course be kept under review as 
the evidence develops. And, as we have also noted above, the Divisional Court 
upheld the Senior Coroner’s ruling that the investigative obligation under Article 
2 does not entail an obligation to investigate the actions of a foreign state or 


agents of that state.’ 


On that basis, this inquest will be a so-called Jamieson inquest, the core purpose 
of which will be to determine who the deceased was and when, where, and how 
she died, with the ‘how’ question having the narrower meaning of ‘by what 


means’ rather than the broader (Article 2) meaning of ‘in what circumstances’. 


That said, and second, it is well-established that a coroner has a broad discretion 
in determining the scope of an inquest and that, even in a Jamieson inquest, scope 
can be set broadly. In Thompson, Lord Lane CJ stated that: 


“The function of an inquest is to seek out and record as many of the facts 
concerning the details of the death as [the] public interest requires.’ 


In Jamieson itself, Sir Thomas Bingham MR stated that: 


“Tt is the duty of the coroner as the public official responsible for the 
conduct of inquests, whether he is sitting with a jury or without, to ensure 
that the relevant facts are fully, fairly and fearlessly investigated. He is 
bound to recognise the acute public concern rightly aroused where deaths 
occur in custody. He must ensure that the relevant facts are exposed to 
public scrutiny, particularly if there is evidence of foul play, abuse or 
inhumanity. He fails in his duty if his investigation is superficial, slipshod 
or perfunctory. But the responsibility is his. He must set the bounds of the 
inquiry. He must rule on the procedure to be followed. His decisions, like 


those of any other judicial officer, must be respected unless or util they are 
337 


And in Dallaglio, Simon Brown LJ stated that: 


R (GS) v Wiltshire and Swindon Senior Coroner [2020] 1 WLR 4889 at [19]. 


R v South London Coroner, ex parte Thompson [1982] SJ 625. 


38. 
39. 
varied or overruled. 
4 
a Ibid. at [48]. 
6 
F 


R v North Humberside Coroner, ex parte Jamieson [1995] QB 1. 
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“... the inquiry is almost bound to stretch wider than strictly required for 
the purposes of a verdict. How much wider is pre-eminently a matter for 
the coroner whose rulings upon the question will only exceptionally be 
susceptible to judicial review. ”® 


40. | We propose that the Coroner should set the provisional / outline scope of the 
investigation as follows: 
a. The death of Dawn Sturgess 
i. Dawn Sturgess — pen portrait evidence 
ii. Events June 2018 to 8 July 2018 
iii. Medical cause of death 
iv. Sufficiency of medical treatment 
b. The poisoning of Sergei and Yulia Skripal 
i. The events 
ii. Responsibility for the poisoning 
(a) Involvement of Alexander Petrov and Ruslan Boshirov 
(b) The source of the Novichok 
(c) Russian State responsibility 
c. Steps taken by UK authorities to ensure public safety following the 
Skripal poisoning, focusing on the search for any remaining poison — to 
include relevant aspects of police investigation / public health response 


d. Connection between the Skripal poisoning and the death of Dawn Sturgess 


41. We anticipate that the first series of headings will be uncontroversial. They are 
intended to frame the hearing of pen portrait evidence relating to Dawn Sturgess 
and an investigation into the events immediately prior to her death, the medical 
and scientific evidence relating to the cause of her death and the sufficiency of the 
medical treatment she received. The final issue is one that was raised by the 
family in their written submissions on scope made to the Senior Coroner.? We 
understand that the point that concerns the family is the difference in the 


emergency treatment provided by paramedics to Ms Sturgess and Mr Rowley 


R v Inner West London Coroner, ex parte Dallaglio [1994] 4 All ER 139. 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


when they were both taken ill on 30 June 2018, in particular the fact that Mr 
Rowley was treated with atropine and Ms Sturgess was not. We are aware that 


some further evidence going to this issue has already been disclosed. 


The particular issue on scope that gave rise to the challenge to Mr Ridley’s ruling 


was that of Russian State responsibility for Ms Sturgess’ death. 


As we have indicated at paragraphs 15-20 above, on that issue, the Senior Coroner 
ruled that the inquest should investigate the actions of Mr Petrov and Mr 
Boshirov, but should not go further and investigate either the source of the 
Novichok or Russian State responsibility more generally. He gave three reasons 
for this decision (which the Divisional Court considered to have been cumulative 
reasons), namely (a) to avoid determining criminal liability of a named person; (b) 
to avoid determining civil lability in respect of individuals and of the Russian 
state; and (c) because Russian responsibility was too remote from the 
circumstances surrounding Ms Sturgess’ death, given that Ms Sturgess was 
poisoned four months after the Skripal poisoning and was not the intended target 


of the attack. 


The Divisional Court concluded that the first two of the Senior Coroner’s reasons 
involved a material error of law — in summary, the Court held that the statutory 
prohibitions on determining civil and criminal liability in an inquest would 
preclude the use of certain language in a determination, but were not valid reasons 
for limiting the scope of the investigation in the manner that the Senior Coroner 
had.!? The Divisional Court also expressed its doubts that the third reason — that 
of remoteness — amounted to “a sufficient basis for excluding evidence of every 
Russian state actor other than Mr Petrov and Mr Boshirov (including the ‘third 


man’ allegedly operating in London), still less for excluding evidence about the 


Senior Coroner’s Ruling at paragraph 85. 
R (GS) v Wiltshire and Swindon Senior Coroner [2020] 1 WLR 4889 at [84]. 
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45. 


46. 


47. 


source of the Novichok”.'' Finally, the Divisional Court drew attention to the 


significant public interest in investigating the question of Russian state 


responsibility for Ms Sturgess’ death. 


Our submission is that the investigation that is now to be conducted in these 
proceedings relating to the responsibility for Dawn Sturgess’ death should 
encompass not only the conduct of Mr Petrov and Mr Boshirov, but also the 
source of the Novichok and wider Russian State responsibility. We say that for 


two reasons. 


First, because (as argued before the Divisional Court) any investigation into the 
conduct of Mr Petrov and Mr Boshirov will be artificial and incomplete if it does 
not extend to consider issues relating to the source of the Novichok and wider 
questions of Russian State responsibility. Whilst it will of course be important as 
a first stage to hear evidence as to the movements of the two men, their presence 
in Salisbury and their possible involvement in the Skripal poisoning, it will also 
be necessary to consider the evidence that their names are aliases and that they are 
in fact GRU officers. And if this investigation is to be one that is comprehensive 
and not artificially limited, we submit that it must pursue the evidence as far as it 
will take the inquiry, and that it must attempt to answer the most fundamental 
questions. Where did the Novichok come from? Who sent those two men to 
Salisbury, and with what instructions? And at what level was that decision 


approved? 


The second reason we give for conducting a wide investigation into Russian State 
responsibility is the very significant public interest in exposing the full facts of 
these matters, combined with the fact that this is likely to be the only opportunity 
to do so, forensically, in a legal forum. We repeat in this regard the observations 
of the Divisional Court: 


“There is acute and obvious public concern not merely at the prima facie 
evidence that an attempt was made on British soil by Russian agents to 


Ibid. at [87] and [89]. 
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48. 


49. 


assassinate Mr Skripal and that it led to the death of Ms Sturgess, but also 
at the fact that it involved the use of a prohibited nerve agent exposing the 
population of Salisbury and Amesbury to lethal risk. There has been, and 
(to be realistic) there will be, no criminal trial in which the details of how 
this appalling event came to occur can be publicly examined. ””? 


The citations from Lord Lane and Sir Thomas Bingham at paragraph 39 above are 
authority for the proposition that the extent of public concern about the 
circumstances of a death is a consideration that is relevant to the scope of a 
Jamieson inquest. We also note in this regard that public concern was treated as a 
relevant consideration by Sir Robert Owen in setting the scope of the (non-Article 


2) Litvinenko inquest. "° 


As set out above, we suggest that it would be logical to address the Russian State 
responsibility issues first by reference to the Skripal poisoning, and then to 
examine the evidence of a connection between that poisoning and Ms Sturgess’ 


death. 


As to the response of UK authorities to the Skripal poisoning, we have already 
made the point that the Osman test is not satisfied on the basis of the evidence as 
it stands — in other words, there is no evidence that UK authorities knew or ought 
to have known of the existence of a real and immediate risk to Dawn Sturgess’ 
life from the criminal acts of third parties and that they failed to take measures 
within the scope of their powers which, judged reasonably, might have been 
expected to avoid that risk. But the fact that this high threshold is not met does 
not mean that the conduct and efficacy of the immediate police investigation into 
the Skripal case, and that of the public health clean-up operation, should not be 
investigated at all. To the contrary, we submit that the basic facts of Dawn 


Sturgess’ death — that she appears to have been poisoned with Novichok left over 


Senior Coroner’s Ruling at paragraph 88. 


https://webarchive.nationalarchives. gov.uk/20160613090359/https://www.litvinenkoingu 
iry.org/the-inquest (paragraphs 25, 27, 32 and 33 of 17" January 2013, and paragraph 6 
of 18" December 2013). 
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50; 


from the Skripal attack notwithstanding the police investigation and the clean-up 
operation — call for at least some level of investigation into the adequacy of those 


processes. 


Finally on the question of scope, we emphasise the point we made at the outset, 
that the ruling we invite the Coroner to make at this stage will be, of necessity, 
both provisional and pitched at a high level of generality. It will no doubt be 
necessary for the Coroner to make a further ruling in due course regarding more 
detailed lines of inquiry falling within the broad headings identified at this stage 
(such as, for example, the involvement of individuals other than Mr Boshirov and 
Mr Petrov and/or links between this case and other potentially similar poisonings 


or deaths). We submit that such matters should be considered in due course. 


Police Investigations 


51. The ILT have received initial briefings from Detective Superintendent Dominic 


Murphy of the Metropolitan Police Service and Detective Chief Inspector Phillip 
Murphy of Thames Valley Police regarding Police Investigations that have taken 


place in connection with the Skripal poisonings and Dawn Sturgess’ death. 


52. Early indications from the Police are that approximately 1,798 statements have been 


obtained, with 3,800 exhibits, and 6,328 other documents. The ILT intends to seek 


and review all of this material for relevance to the inquest. 


Disclosure 


53. 


As we have suggested above, it is usual practice for the coroner at an early stage 
of an inquest to give an indicative order or ruling as to the scope of the inquiry. 
This facilitates disclosure of relevant materials in a two-stage process: in Stage 1, 
disclosure is made to the Coroner by reference to indicative scope; in Stage 2 


disclosure is made to IPs by the Coroner. '* 


This process is described in the Chief Coroner’s Law Sheet No. 3 and in Worcestershire 
CC v HM Coroner for Worcestershire [2013] EWHC 1711 (QB). 
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Stage 1 Disclosure 


54. 


55. 


56. 


Public authorities, including the police, have a common law duty to assist a 
coroner by supplying materials from their investigations which are relevant to a 
coronial inquiry. In addition, a coroner has statutory powers to require documents 
and other evidence to be provided by private and public authorities (paragraph 1 
of Schedule 5 to the 2009 Act). In a case of significant public importance such as 
this, the coroner’s team typically obtains a large volume of material both from the 


police investigation and from other sources. 


We have set out our provisional submissions regarding the scope of the inquest 
above. First, we invite the Coroner to make a ruling in relation to indicative scope. 
Second, we propose that disclosure requests to IPs and any other relevant bodies 
or individuals are made by the Coroner, by reference to scope. The ILT will liaise 


with individuals and organisations on behalf of the Coroner to facilitate this. 


Our current intention is to make disclosure requests to the following individuals 


and organisations following the PIR: 


e The family of Dawn Sturgess 

e Charlie Rowley 

e The Chief Constable of Wiltshire 

e The Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis 

e The Chief Constable of Thames Valley Police 

e South Western Ambulance Service 

e HEMS (Helicopter Emergency Medical Service) 
e The Salisbury NHS Foundation Trust 

e The SSHD 

e The security and intelligence agencies (MI5, MI6 and GCHQ) 
e The Cabinet Office 

e DHSC 
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57. 


58. 


e Public Health England (including Public Health England Porton Down) 
e DEFRA 

e The DSTL 

e Wiltshire Council 

e The CPS 


e Bellingcat 


IPs are invited to suggest further sources of potentially relevant information. 


The ILT have conducted a short initial discussion with the Government Legal 
Department, as a result of which the ILT understands that HMG disclosure is 
likely to take some time given the complexities and sensitivities such work 
necessarily involves. This may also be impacted by the Covid-19 pandemic. It 
would be useful if HMG could provide further detail, including if possible 


indicative timescales, in its written submissions. 


Stage 2 Disclosure 


59. 


60. 


61. 


The following materials were previously disclosed to the Family and to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department: post mortem and toxicology reports, 
medical statements, ambulance records, and statements from police officers 


regarding police investigations with associated documentation. 


The Coroner is required to provide to IPs upon request any document which the 
Coroner holds and considers relevant to the inquest (rule 13(2)(d) of the Rules). 
Disclosure may be refused in particular circumstances including if there is a legal 


obstacle to disclosure or if the request is unreasonable (rule 15). 


The Coroner in this case intends to disclose relevant evidential material, pro- 
actively, to IPs, subject to any valid legal objections to disclosure. It is legitimate 
in appropriate cases to require IPs first to give undertakings only to use disclosed 


material for the purpose of the inquest and to keep it confidential unless and until 
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it is deployed in court.'° The use of such undertakings is now standard practice in 


high-profile or sensitive inquests. 


62. In this case, the ILT proposes the following practical approach to disclosure: 


a. IPs and their legal representatives are required to provide signed 


undertakings as a condition to receiving disclosure; 


b. An electronic document management platform (“the platform’) will be 
used for disclosure. Disclosure is provided by material being uploaded to 
the platform. Each IP who has provided a signed confidentiality 


undertaking is given access to the platform. 


c. The ILT reviews disclosure received under Stage 1 of the disclosure 
process set out above for relevance on behalf of the Coroner and subject to 
her instructions and relevant documents will be uploaded to the platform 
in batches. Redactions will be applied for: 

i. Irrelevant but sensitive data such as personal addresses and 
telephone numbers; 
ii. Material which raises e.g. security or commercial sensitivities and 
which is irrelevant. 
iii. Material which may be subject to a Public Interest Immunity 
(“PII”) application (pending such application). 
iv. Material identifying individuals who have indicated or are likely to 
indicate that they wish to make an application for anonymity 


(pending such application). 


Conversion to Public Inquiry 


63. If, as we have submitted above, the Coroner concludes that the scope of the 


inquest should include a broad investigation into Russian State responsibility for 


R See R (Smith) v Oxfordshire Asst. Deputy Coroner [2008] 3 WLR 1284 at [38]. 
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64. 


65. 


66. 


Ms Sturgess’ death, a further question arises as to whether the inquest should be 
replaced by a public inquiry, which would enable sensitive evidence to be taken 
into account by being heard in a closed material procedure, rather than excluded 


from being considered if PII is found to apply. 


On that assumption as to scope, our position, in summary, is (a) that an 
investigation into Russian State responsibility in this case is bound to require 
consideration of material that is both highly sensitive and central to the issues; (b) 
that, because of its sensitivity, there appears to be no real prospect that all of this 
material, or even much of it, will be capable of being deployed in open 
proceedings; (c) that the Coroner may take the view that these matters are 
sufficiently clear now, and that it would therefore be a waste of time and 
resources for these proceedings to continue as an inquest; (d) that if the Coroner 
does take that view, she should write to the Home Secretary now inviting her to 
establish a public inquiry; and (e) that, if, on the other hand, there is some doubt 
about this issue, directions should be given so that it can be resolved speedily and 


efficiently. 


We acknowledge at the outset that a public inquiry and an inquest have different 
features and that the Family in particular may express a preference for one or the 
other. For example, in a public inquiry there would be no prospect of a jury. We 
will of course consider the submissions of the Family, and all IPs on this issue 
with care. However, for the reasons we expand upon below, we consider it very 
likely that the only practical way in which it will be possible to conduct a wide 
investigation including the issue of Russian State responsibility (in other words, 
the type of investigation that the Family applied to the Divisional Court in order 


to achieve) is through conversion to an inquiry. 


Before developing our submissions as to the course that should be taken in this 


case, we make the following points by way of background. 
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a. 


Some material, particularly material relating to national security matters, 
is sO sensitive that in practice it cannot be deployed in public court 
proceedings, or indeed seen by anyone other than those who hold the 
highest level of security clearance (and judges, who are deemed to hold 


such clearance). 


The law has developed two procedures for dealing with this type of 
material where it is relevant to court proceedings.'® One is to exclude the 
material from the proceedings in its entirety — public interest immunity. 
The other is to adduce the material but in the absence of anyone, including 
parties to the proceedings, who does not hold the required clearance — 


known as a closed material process. 


It has been established that a coroner does not have power to conduct a 
closed material process as part of an inquest. The point was tested in R 
(Secretary of State for the Home Department) v Inner West London 


7 a case arising from the 7/7 Inquests. The 


Assistant Deputy Coroner,! 
Divisional Court ruled (upholding the decision of the Coroner, Hallett LJ) 
that the statutory scheme under the Coroners Act 1988 and the Coroners 
Rules 1984 contained neither express nor implied power to conduct a 
closed material procedure. The statutory scheme now in force is that 
provided for by the 2009 Act and the Coroners (Inquests) Rules 2013, but 


the relevant provisions are materially identical. It is notable, moreover, 


17 


Rule 11(4) of the Rules does permit the Coroner to direct that the public be excluded 
from an inquest hearing, or any part of an inquest hearing if the coroner considers it 
would be in the interests of national security to do so. This is potentially a way in which 
material which is sensitive for national security reasons short of the PII threshold may be 
addressed, but we do not envisage that the material to be considered in this case is likely 
to fall into this category. 

[2010] EWHC 3098 Admin, [2011] 1 W.L.R. 2564. 
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that neither the 2009 Act nor the Justice and Security Act 2013 contain 


express authorisation for closed material procedures in inquests. '® 


It follows that the only tool available in this inquest to deal with highly 
sensitive and relevant material is PII,'? whereby the material is (depending 
on the balance) either admitted as part of the open evidence, or excluded 


entirely. 


The operation of PII is problematic where its effect is to exclude core 
evidence, with the consequence that the coroner is unable to discharge the 
duty of ensuring “that the relevant facts are fully, fairly and fearlessly 
investigated.” This position has been reached in two major inquests. In 
the Litvinenko inquest, the exclusion on the grounds of PII of material 
relating to possible Russian State responsibility for Mr Litvinenko’s death 
led the coroner, Sir Robert Owen, to conclude that the inquest could only 
then proceed on “an incomplete and potentially misleading basis”.?° In 
the Manchester Arena inquests, the coroner Sir John Saunders upheld a PI 
claim the effect of which was to exclude what he described as “centrally 
important material” relating to the question of whether the bombing could 


have been prevented.”! 


A public inquiry established under the Inquiries Act 2005 can, in contrast 
to an inquest, conduct a closed material procedure. In both the Litvinenko 
and the Manchester Arena cases, the impasse that had been reached in the 


inquest proceedings was resolved by the Home Secretary of the day 


Although the possible inclusion of such provisions was considered during the 
Parliamentary debates on both bills — see in this regard paragraph 29 of the judgment of 
Maurice Kay LJ in the 7/7 case. 

Subject to footnote 16 above. 

The somewhat complex procedural history of the Litvinenko inquest is set out in the 
Divisional Court’s judgment quashing the Home Secretary’s refusal to establish a public 
inquiry: R (Litvinenko) v Home Secretary and others [2014] EWHC 194 (Admin). 
https://manchesterarenainquests.independent.gov.uk/2018/wp-content/uploads/2019/09/2019-09- 


27-Letter-to-SSHD-1.pdf. 
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67. 


68. 


establishing a public inquiry to serve, in effect, as a substitute for the 
inquest proceedings, with the advantage that the public inquiry could 
conduct closed hearings to consider the central but sensitive material that 


had been excluded from the inquest by operation of PII. 


Applying these principles to the facts of the present case, we make the following 


submissions. 


An investigation into Russian State responsibility in this case is bound to require 


consideration of material that is both central to that issue and highly sensitive: 


a. We make it clear at the outset that we have not yet seen any material at all 
from HMG relating to this case, other than that which is in the public 


domain. 


b. But we submit that it is clear from such public material, in particular a 
statement made to the House of Commons in September 2018 by the then 
Prime Minister Theresa May and the (published) April 2018 letter from 
Sir Mark Sedwill, then the government’s National Security Adviser, to the 
NATO Secretary General, that a ‘full, fair and fearless’ investigation of 
Russian State responsibility in this case will necessarily involve, and 
indeed is likely to focus on, analysis of intelligence material and other 


sensitive documentation. 


c. For present purposes, we give three examples of such material. 


d. Sir Mark Sedwill’s April 2018 letter to the NATO Secretary General 
amounted to a structured public case alleging Russian State responsibility 
for the Skripal poisoning. It will plainly be necessary for the detail of 
HMG’s allegations, as well as the evidence on which they were based, to 


be considered with care in these proceedings, particularly since some of 
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those allegations have been publicly rebutted by the Russian 


t.? It appears to be the case that HMG’s allegations were 


governmen 
based to a considerable extent on intelligence or other sensitive material. 
We note by way of example three passages from the letter: 


i. “A combination of credible open-source reporting and intelligence 


shows that in the 1980s the Soviet Union developed a new class of 
‘fourth generation’ nerve agents, known as Novichoks.”’ [emphasis 
added] 

ii. “During the 2000s, Russia commenced a programme to test means 
of delivering chemical warfare agents and to train personnel from 
special units in the use of these weapons. This programme 
subsequently included investigation of ways of delivering nerve 
agents, including by application to door handles. Within the last 
decade, Russia has produced and stockpiled small quantities of 
Novichoks under the same programme.” 

ili. “We have information indicating Russian intelligence service 
interest in the Skripals, dating back at least as far as 2013, when e- 
mail accounts belonging to Yulia Skripal were targeted by GRU 


cyber specialists.” 


e. Ina statement made to the House of Commons on 5 September 2018, after 
Ms Sturgess’ death, Theresa May made the following allegations, which 
were expressly founded on intelligence work: 


“Just as the police investigation has enabled the CPS to bring 
charges against the two suspects, so the security and intelligence 
agencies have carried out their own investigations into the 
organisation behind this attack. Based on this work, I can tell the 
House that, based on a body of intelligence, the Government have 
concluded that the two individuals named by the police and CPS 
are officers from the Russian military intelligence service, also 
known as the GRU. The GRU is a highly disciplined organisation 
with a well-established chain of command, so this was not a rogue 
operation. I was almost certainly also approved outside the GRU 
at a senior level of the Russian state.” [emphasis added] 
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https://rusemb.org.uk/news/96324#PDF 
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We note that Mrs May immediately went on to emphasise the sensitivity 
of the underlying material: 


“The House will appreciate that I cannot go into details about the 
work of our security and intelligence agencies, but we will be 
briefing Opposition leaders and others on Privy Council terms, 
and also giving further detail to the Intelligence and Security 
Committee...” 


Again, there will be an obvious need for all the evidence and analysis that 
underpinned the assertions made by Mrs May — in other words, the entire 
“body of intelligence” - to be carefully scrutinised in the course of these 
proceedings. We emphasise that this is in no sense a peripheral matter. 
The assertions made publicly by the Prime Minister are, in our 
submission, at the heart of the issue of Russian State responsibility in this 


investigation. 


Thirdly, we note that Sir Mark Sedwill’s letter referred, in support of an 
assertion that Russia “has a proven record of conducting state-sponsored 
assassination” to the conclusions of Sir Robert Owen relating to the 
poisoning of Alexander Litvinenko in 2006, in particular his findings that 
there was a “strong probability” that the FSB had directed the operation, 
and that President Putin “probably approved it”. Those findings, the 
relevance of which to the present proceedings is obvious (and, indeed, is 
asserted in and reinforced by Sir Mark’s letter), were based in part on the 
closed evidence received by the Litvinenko Inquiry, which is appended to 
and analysed in a closed chapter of the report.” We concur with Sir Mark 
Sedwill that that the findings of the Litvinenko Inquiry, including the 


closed findings, are clearly of potential relevance to these proceedings. 
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69. Because of the sensitivity of this material, there is no real prospect that all the 
material, or even much of it, will be capable of being deployed in open 


proceedings. 


a. In light of the careful way the intelligence material has been summarised 
and described in the documents to which we have referred, including 
Theresa May’s reference to its sensitivity, we anticipate that HMG would 
object to the deployment of much or all of this material into open 
proceedings on the ground of public interest immunity. If we are wrong 
about this then it would be useful for SSHD to clarify the position in her 


written submissions. 


b. Although of course it would be for the Coroner to determine any such PII 
claim, the caselaw makes it clear that a PII claim that is founded on 
national security grounds and that is not irrational will normally be upheld 
— see e.g. the observation of Goldring LJ in the judicial review 
proceedings in the Litvinenko case: 

“The Secretary of State carefully and cogently explained why in 
his view, disclosure involved a real and significant risk to national 
security. On any view, Lord Templeman's observation 
in Wiley apart, the nature of the risk of the damage to national 
security spoken of by him, required that very considerable weight 
be placed upon what he said. Given the risk described, it must 


rarely be the case that in such circumstances disclosure could 
reasonably be ordered. ”” 


c. A further question arises in respect of the closed chapter of the Litvinenko 
Report. It would appear that that material is still subject to the prohibition 
on disclosure contained in the Restriction Notices issued at the time of the 
Litvinenko Inquiry. We would be grateful if the SSHD could set out her 
position as to whether those Notices act as a bar to the disclosure of the 


material they cover in these proceedings. 
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70. 


71. 


72. 


The Coroner will naturally wish to hear submissions from IPs on these matters. 
We have raised them at this early stage in order that these proceedings can be 


managed as efficiently as possible. 


The ‘normal’ procedural route would be for the sensitive material to be collated, 
discussions to take place between the ILT and HMG, for a PII claim to be served, 
for that claim to be considered by way of written and oral submissions, usually 
both open and closed, for a ruling to be given, and for the position then to be 
reviewed as to whether the material excluded by the PII process is so central that 
an inquiry needs to be established. It is, inevitably, a complex and time- 


consuming process. 


If, having heard submissions at this stage (and in light of her decision on scope), 
the Coroner takes a clear view that it will not be possible for these proceedings to 
continue as an inquest, then, we submit, it would be a waste of time and resources 
to undertake a lengthy PII process. In those circumstances, rather, the Coroner 
should proceed straight to making a request to the Home Secretary to establish a 
public inquiry. If the Coroner is not able to take a clear view of the matter at this 
stage, then the appropriate course, we submit, would be to make tailored 
directions designed to ensure that this issue can be resolved speedily and 


efficiently. 


Further procedural matters 


73. 


Once the Coroner has ruled on scope, ILT can begin the process of making 
disclosure requests reflecting that ruling and collating the documents received in 
response. That is a process that will have to be undertaken whether or not these 


proceedings remain an inquest. 


Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs v Assistant Deputy Coroner for Inner 
North London [2013] EWHC 3724 (Admin), paragraph 62 
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74. 


75. 


There are other procedural issues that will arise if but only if the proceedings are 
not converted to an inquiry. As indicated above, a PII claim is one such issue. 
The question of whether or not a jury should be empanelled for the substantive 
hearing is another. We propose that these issues are left to one side pending a 
decision by the Coroner (as above) whether to make an immediate request for a 


public inquiry to be established. 


We do however, raise briefly the issue of anonymity and special measures 
because the ILT will begin applying relevant redactions as soon as the disclosure 
process commences (see paragraph 62(c) above). As a pending application for 
anonymity is a reason for redaction, it would be of assistance if any person or 
body contemplating an application for anonymity or special measures, notifies the 


ILT as soon as possible after providing disclosure as indicated above. 


Substantive hearings — timing / venue 


76. 


T1. 


It would be premature to express or seek any views as to the likely start date, or 
duration, of the substantive hearings. As things stand, there are simply too many 
imponderables. That said, we are sure that all involved will wish to work towards 
holding substantive hearings as soon as reasonably possible. It is with that 
purpose in mind that we have suggested that early consideration is given to the 


conversion of these proceedings into a public inquiry. 


It would be useful to hear submissions from IPs, in particular the Family, on the 
question of venue for the substantive hearings. The obvious candidates are 
London and Salisbury. Whilst there are some practical advantages of London as a 
venue (ready availability of court space, a central location that is likely to be 
convenient to many of those involved and also to the national media), it may be 
thought that there are also powerful arguments in favour of conducting hearings in 
Salisbury — we understand that the Family (and, no doubt, many of the likely 


witnesses) live locally, and it is also apparent that the events surrounding Ms 
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Sturgess’ death had a significant local impact. There may be a need or desire to 


hold hearings in more than one venue or location. 


Witnesses etc at substantive hearing 


78. The identification of witnesses is a further matter that, we submit, should be 


revisited in due course. We make two brief points at this stage. 


79. First, we are sure that the Coroner will wish to hear ‘pen portrait’ evidence about 


Dawn Sturgess and her life at the outset of the proceedings. 
80. Second, it is likely to be necessary to call expert evidence. Further submissions 


will be sought as to the identity / disciplines of such experts following disclosure. 


Next PIR 
81. It will be necessary to set a date for the next PIR. Further consideration can be 
given to the optimal date for that hearing once written submissions have been 


received from all involved. 


ANDREW O’CONNOR QC 
FRANCESCA WHITELAW 


28" February 2021 
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